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We  have,  in  a  previous  sketch,  shown  how  important  it  is 
that  Phrenology  should  be  understood  in  the  Home,  which 
is  the  foundation,  the  main  spring,  of  every  after  condition 
in  life.  Now  w^e  wish  to  take  a  step  forward  and  introduce 
it  to  our  teachers  and  scholars,  and  show  them  the  advantages 
of  making  of  it  a  thorough  study. 

Out  of  the  family  life  there  should  go  with  the  children  into 
the  school  a  sympathy  with  the  teacher.  For  parents  and 
teachers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  work  in  harmony  the  one 
with  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  a  child's  mind 
than  to  have  one  kind  of  discipline  at  home  and  another — 
the  reverse — at  school.  The  child  is  not  supposed  to  form  a 
code  of  discipline  for  himself,  and  thus  he  becomes  confused 
through  the  contradictory  treatment  of  parent  and  teacher. 
This  however  seldom  happens  when  both  sufficiently  under- 
stand Phrenology  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  faculties  by 
the  individuality  of  the  child.  The  differences  we  meet  with 
in  large  schools  aid  us  in  detecting  the  great  development 
theory,  that  differences  of  external  form  are  the  result  and 
measure  of  pre-existing  differences  of  internal  character  which 
correspond  with  organization  and  function.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  everything  in  nature  has  its  form.  And  when  we 
enter  a  school  we  find  the  same  theory  presents  itself  there. 
It  is  because  the  heads  of  children  are  not  all  flat  or  all 
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round ;  not  all  high  or  all  low ;  not  all  broad  or  all  narrow, 
that  we  aim  at  finding  out  differences  in  character,  formation, 
and  function. 

So  when  Phrenology  is  at  work  in  the  school-room  it  has 
much  to  do.  It  not  only  has  to  decide  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ments, constitution,  and  disposition  of  each  child,  but  it  has 
to  decide  which  are  the  key-notes  of  each  character  played 
upon  our  most  wonderful  of  organs — the  brain.  Though, 
in  some  respects,  the  toughest  organ  in  the  body,  and  capable 
of  expansion  and  remarkable  development,  yet  the  brain 
needs  the  most  study  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  condition.  We  may  say  here  that  work  is  a  necessity 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  brain,  but  how  much  should  it 
be  encouraged  in  the  early  years  ?  A  man  works  to  live, 
not  lives  to  work,  therefore  he  must  do  what  will  agree  with 
him,  in  order  to  live  well,  says  Herbert  Spencer,  and  we  agree 
with  him.  '^  Take  care  of  your  health,"  is  a  warning  which 
comes  from  another  scientist.  ^'  There  have  been  men,''  he 
continues,  ^^  who,  by  wise  attention  to  this  point,  might  have 
risen  to  eminence,  might  have  made  great  discoveries,  written 
great  poems,  commanded  armies,  ruled  States ;  but  who,  by 
unwise  neglect  of  this  point,  have  come  to  naught.  Imagine 
Hercules  as  oarsman  in  a  rotten  boat,  what  can  he  do  there 
but  by  every  stroke  expedite  the  ruin  of  his  craft  ?  "  Take 
care  then  of  the  timbers  of  your  children's  boats. 

Phrenology  cannot  be  properly  introduced  into  the  school- 
room without  its  taking  into  account  all  the  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  materials  with  which  it  has  to  work.  There- 
fore it  is  just  as  anxious  to  prevent  ^^  over  pressure,"  as  to 
prematurely  exhaust  the  mental  powers.  And  in  order  to 
make  school  life  a  success,  and  preparation  for  after  work. 
Phrenology  and  Physiology — its  twin  sister — teach  us  how  to 
educate  one  power  to  be  in  harmony  with  another,  and  not 
bring  prominently  forward  one  talent  which  is  strong  at  the 
expense  of  another  which  is  weak.  The  study  of  the  lives  of 
distinguished  men  and  their  early  habits  enables  us  to  conclude 
that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  idea  that  early  mental  culture 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  powers  of 
mind.    They  show  us  also  that,  ^^  the  survival  of  the  fittest " 
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means  here  a  good  stock  of  vitality  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
useful  life.  Our  entire  aim  in  the  development  theory  of 
Phrenology  in  Schools  is  this  ^^  survival  of  the  fittest "  in  each 
child,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  whole  mind. 

I  am  not  alone  in  stating  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of 
a  great  man  who  has  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
mankind  and  has  accomplished  great  results,  and  performed 
wonderful  labours  who  in  early  life  was  educated  by  a 
hot-house  culture ;  but,  like  towering  oaks,  grew  up  amid 
the  storm  and  the  tempest  of  peculiar  environment. 

The  greatest  geniuses  ;  the  greatest  actors  in  life's  play- 
house, such  as  statesmen,  philosophers,  writers,  warriors,  have 
been  men  who  have  been  allowed  to  grow  first,  think  and  act 
afterwards.  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Cromwell, 
Frederick  the  Great,  are  striking  examples  of  this  fact.  Many 
of  our  orators  and  statesmen,  as  Gavazzi,  Cicero,  George 
Whitfield,  and  Daniel  Webster,  Count  Cavour,  and  Daniel 
O'Connell,  received  a  simple  education  when  boys  ;  and  thus, 
being  allowed  to  mature  and  gradually  develop  their  greatness 
in  after  years,  was  not  prematurely  stunted  by  over  brain-work 
in  youth.  Many  are  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  who,  as  a  boy, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  was  ^'  inattentive  to  study, 
and  ranked  very  low  in  the  school  until  the  age  of  twelve." 
Or  like  Napoleon,  who  is  described  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  when  a  child,  as  having  ^^  good  health,  but  in  other 
respects  was  like  other  boys,"  and  did  not  owe  his  greatness 
to  early  mental  culture. 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  learn  that  he  was,  as  a  boy,  lying 
about  in  the  fields  when  he  should  have  been  at  his  latin 
grammar  ;  reading  novels  when  he  should  have  been  entering 
college  ;  spearing  salmon  instead  of  embellishing  a  peroration. 
Yet  he  came  out  of  this  wild  kind  of  discipline  graced  with 
the  rarest  combination  of  qualifications  for  enjoying  existence, 
achieving  fame,  and  blessing  society.  Deeply  learned,  though 
neither  the  languages  nor  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  made 
part  of  his  acquisition  ;  robust  as  a  plough-boy  ;  able  to  walk 
like  a  pedlar  ;  industrious  as  a  handicraftsman  ;  intrepid  as  the 
bravest  hero  of  his  own  immortal  works.  Here  is  enough, 
says  Harriet  Martineau,  to  put  us  to  inquiring,  not  whether 
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learning  and  even  school  discipline  be  good  things,  but  whether 
the  knowledge  usually  thought  most  essential,  and  esteemed 
indispensable,  be  in  fact  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  this 
very  sensible  idea,  we  run  the  risk  of  differing  with  one  class 
of  teachers  who,  when  they  have  a  precocious  pupil,  like  to  make 
much  of  him  without  taking  into  account  his  weaker  powers. 
But  if  phrenology  were  introduced  into  a  school  where  one  or 
more  precocious  children  attended,  the  object  of  the  teacher 
would  be  to  so  modify  and  direct  the  early  school  training  of 
such  minds,  that  no  bias  or  strain  would  be  allowed.  Huxley 
points  out  that  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  young  children, 
which  should  be  stored  up  for  the  practical  struggle  of  life, 
^^  is  often  washed  out  of  them  by  too  much  and  too  early  book 
gluttony  and  lesson  bibbing.''  '^  Their  faculties,"  he  thinks, 
should  have  more  intellectual  rest  in  youth  than  in  age  ;  and 
further,  that  the  cheerfulness  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
power  of  work  which  has  made  so  many  men  successful,  is 
not  so  much  due  to  close  attention  to  books  and  college 
studies  in  childhood  as  is  generally  supposed.  One  object  in  hfe 
is  seeing  how  much  the  system  will  yield  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Are  our  best  efforts  to  be  secured  from  the  first  thirty  years  of 
life  or  the  last  thirty  ?  We  may  urge  on  our  Byrons  and 
Shelleys  to  do  their  work  under  the  burning  furnace  of  early 
intellectual  culture  ;  but  the  hoar  frost  chills  them,  and  they 
are  gone,  never  to  return  to  their  work.  They  alas  !  cannot 
say,  '^  thanks  to  a  vigorous  constitution  gained  by  out-door 
exercise,  ball  playing  in  youth,  walking  and  lifting  in  later 
years,  we  have  been  able  to  eat  and  digest,  and  keep  up 
sufficient  mental  and  bodily  friction,  and  employ  all  our 
powers  to  a  venerable  old  age."  Some  teachers,  who  do  not 
understand  phrenology,  cramp  the  minds  of  their  scholars 
into  a  strait  jacket,  and  educate  them  according  to  their  own 
plan  and  not  according  to  the  natural  abilities  of  the  material 
they  have  to  work  with.  We  bias  our  children's  minds,  and 
wonder  afterwards  that  men  can  be  so  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted.  Children  are  the  raw  material  at  hand  to  be  worked 
upon  gradually,  for  they  are  not  born  angels  as  some  are 
foolish  enough  to  suppose,  and  only  become  so  by  being 
trained,  drilled,  and  disciplined.    There  are,  however,  many 
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ways  of  disciplining  children.  Some  parents  and  teachers 
spoil  the  dispositions  of  children  by  governing  them  too  much. 
They  think  every  time  for  them  instead  of  teaching  the 
children  to  think  for  themselves,  and  think  if  they  continually 
correct  the  faults  of  a  child  that  he  will  be  the  best  of  the 
bunch,  believing  ^^  to  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  It  is 
not  so  much  a  duty  to  govern  a  child  as  it  is  to  teach  him  to 
govern  himself.  This  is  where  Phrenology  can  be  of  im- 
measurable good  in  studying  the  characteristics  of  children. 
It  is  a  tedious  process  for  a  teacher  to  watch  the  result  of  his 
discipline  when  he  gives  the  same  correction,  the  same 
amount  of  kindness,  severity  and  encouragement  to  the 
tender-hearted,  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the  sympathetic,  the 
hopeful,  the  easily  discouraged,  the  cautious,  the  mirthful,  the 
conscientious,  the  energetic,  the  slothful,  the  indolent,  the 
sullen,  the  obstinate,  the  thoughtful,  the  observant.  If  he 
had  understood  Phrenology,  he  would  have  made  a  study  of 
each  child  before  he  tried  to  discipline  them  at  all. 

Children,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  be  taught  to  become 
a  law  to  themselves,  instead  of  being  made  to  feel  that  the 
responsibility  of  their  conduct  rests  with  their  teachers ;  and 
they  can  be  enlightened  in  such  a  way,  about  the  size  or 
activity  of  their  faculties,  as  to  avoid  either  discouragement  or 
pride.  Some  are  too  hopeful,  while  others  are  gloomy.  Some 
are  entirely  observant  and  not  sufficiently  thoughtful,  while 
others  are  entirely  absorbed  and  not  sufficiently  perceptive. 
Some  delight  in  danger  and  run  many  risks,  while  others  are 
too  mindful  of  results  and  will  not  venture.  So  in  turn  each 
condition  of  mind  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  he  is  a 
wise  teacher  who  knows  how  to  draw  out,  or  hold  in  check, 
these  diversities. 

Phrenology  so  helps  the  teacher  to  understand  the  use  of 
the  mental  powers,  their  legitimate  action,  and  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  and  directing  them,  that  he  perceives  at  once 
the  difference  between  them,  and  how  each  one  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  relations  in  life. 

Some  children  lack  self-respect,  others  lack  decision  and 
patience.  Some  are  disobedient,  others  are  wanting  in 
prudence.     Some  lack  sympathy,  others  need  more  conscien- 
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tiousness.  Some  are  wanting  in  politeness,  others  are  too 
selfish.  Some  need  to  cultivate  language,  while  some  are  too 
talkative.  Some  need  to  cultivate  affection,  while  some  need 
to  check  it.  Some  are  too  liberal,  while  others  are  too  stingy. 
Some  are  too  vain,  while  others  are  too  modest.  Some  are 
too  reserved,  others  are  too  free.  Some  are  too  timid,  while 
others  are  too  careless.  Some  are  too  witty,  while  others  are 
too  sober. 

When  Phrenology  is  universally  introduced  into  school 
discipline,  then  there  will  be  systems  of  education  adapted  to 
each  mind  according  to  individual  needs  and  requirements ; 
there  will  be  a  true  understanding  of  the  extremes  either  of 
the  natural  excesses  or  deficiencies  of  our  children,  and  the 
influence  of  different  studies  and  modes  of  stimulating  their 
minds  will  be  carried  into  effect.  Children's  minds  can  be  aided 
beneficially  by  explaining  to  them  the  general  principles  which 
control  their  own  bodies  ^d  minds  as  well  as  the  laws  which 
control  nature,  in  no  better  way  than  that  suggested  by 
William  Jolly  in  his  estimable  work  on  education.  In  one 
chapter  he  treats  upon  education  in  things  illustrated  (page  450), 
where  he  mentions  how  a  friend  of  his  educated  his  boy  in 
geography  by  asking  him  to  read  from  the  newspaper  on  a 
winter  s  night  the  list  of  ships  which  had  arrived  in  port 
during  the  past  few  days,  specifying  the  places  from  whence 
they  had  come,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  On  a  map  the 
places  were  found  with  the  latitude  and  longtitude.  Questions 
were  asked  with  regard  to  the  reasons  why  such  goods  were 
imported  from  such  a  port,  and  this  led  to  an  explanation  of 
the  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  world.  One  way  a  child's  mind  may  be  made 
practical  is  by  the  study  of  anatomy,  geology,  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  agriculture.  Jolly  also  mentions  the  way  German 
teachers  instruct  their  pupils,  and  I  may  add  that  in  England 
a  similar  excellent  plan  has  been  introduced,  namely  of  making 
numerous  excursions  in  the  fields,  woods,  mountain-sides, 
where  plants,  insects  and  minerals,  are  found  and  examined, 
and  preserved  for  future  study.  In  mining  districts  the 
methods  of  examining  ore,  the  working  of  shafts,  and  the 
ventilating  and  draining  the  mines,  the  means  of  separating 
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the  ore  from  the  sulphur,  and  the  silver  from  the  lead,  are  all 
explained.  This  knowledge,  of  course,  makes  the  coining  of 
money  the  next  interesting  study.  We  have  also  known  of 
instruction  being  received  in  a  similar  way  from  iron  works, 
where  the  large  furnaces  are  steadily  melting,  casting,  and 
moulding  the  iron  ore.  Again,  a  child's  mind  may  be  taught 
to  analyse,  compare,  and  discriminate  by  the  study  of  composi- 
tion, chemistry,  the  art  of  colouring,  mechanics,  and  the  com- 
bining of  raw  materials  in  the  manufactures,  as  well  as  by  the 
study  of  the  combination  of  the  various  mental  faculties. 
Sometimes  the  excursions  can  be  made  to  large  manufactories, 
sometimes  to  large  printing  and  pubhshing  establishments, 
where  every  department  of  work  is  carried  out,  from  the 
compositors'  room  to  the  marbling  of  the  edges  and  the  glaz- 
ing of  the  paper,  the  folding,  stitching,  and  binding  of  the 
book.  Sometimes  the  visit  is  made  to  a  paper  mill,  where 
the  boy's  attention  is  first  called  to  the  rags,  next  to  the  pulp, 
then  the  sheets  of  paper,  the  cutting  process,  and  the  sizing 
of  paper  for  the  printing.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  to 
large  indiarubber  works,  where  the  material  is  brought  in  its 
rough  condition,  then  washed,  pressed,  and  put  through  its 
various  refining  processes,  until  it  comes  out  in  its  numberless 
pohshed  and  useful  shapes.  Or  to  the  turning  mills,  where 
there  is  exquisite  machinery  for  every  kind  of  wooden  con- 
trivance from  the  cotton  spool  to  the  carpet  loom,  box  wood 
skate,  wheels,  &c.  As  a  practical  teacher  of  phrenology,  I 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  examining  all  of  the  above,  in 
order  to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  to  advise  the  direc- 
tion of  boys  in  the  working  of  different  departments  of  various 
works.  And  is  it  more  wonderful  that  similar  laws  should 
govern  the  mind  that  control  nature  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to 
some  that  an  Owen  has  been  able  by  seeing  one  bone  of  an 
unknown  animal  to  construct  an  entire  osseous  system.  Yet 
it  is  much  easier  for  a  teacher  to  read  the  phrenological  de- 
velopments of  his  pupils,  for  he  has  to  construct  no  theory 
or  supposition,  yet  there  are  people  who  think  it  cannot 
be  done. 

Another  important  point  in  a  child's  education  is  to  teach 
him  to  be  methodical  mentally,  as  well  as  orderly  and  neat 
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materially.  This  can  be  done  by  the  study  of  drawing,  figures, 
mathematics,  by  his  planning  and  arranging  work  and  time, 
and  by  systematizing  his  thoughts.  You  may  teach  him  to 
think  through  the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy,  the 
languages,  cause  and  effect,  and  elementary  politics.  He 
should  be  taken  .  to  hear  several  eloquent  speakers,  and 
be  present  at  some  debates,  and  questioned  afterwards 
upon  what  he  has  heard.  He  can  be  taught  executiveness  by 
seeing  workmen  at  their  trades  in  the  open  fields,  or  in  the 
manufactories  he  has  been  over ;  at  the  same  time  the  different 
faculties  called  into  exercise  should  be  pointed  out.  Thus  we 
might  continue  to  illustrate  the  many  ways  by  which  the 
young  mind  can  be  fed  without  drudgery.  As  it  is  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  nature,  he  learns  its  dependence 
upon  a  higher  power  than  human  will  or  talent. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  our  educational  systems 
is  the  tendency  to  depend  too  much  upon  mere  book 
knowledge  in  theory,  and  not  a  sufficient  application  of 
that  knowledge  in  the  practical  walks  of  life  ;  hence,  many 
children  leave  school  with  their  hands  full  of  certificates,  who 
are  perfectly  bewildered  when  they  come  to  enter  business  ; 
and  parents  find  fault  with  them  because  they  expected  them 
to  be  able  to  '^  take  hold  and  help  "  the  day  after  they  leave 
school. 

How  often  we  hear  of  children  being  educated  first  for  one 
thing  then  to  another.  As  a  yoimg  man  Herbert  Spencer 
began  as  a  civil  engineer,  but  at  twenty-five  left  it  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  Thackeray  first  chose  Art  as  a  profession, 
but  relinquished  it  after  travelling  and  studying  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  devoted  himself  to  letters. 

Every  teacher  and  parent  should  feel  that  the  greatest  good 
that  can  come  from  an  education  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind. 
That  discipline,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  gained  by 
children  in  our  schools,  but  has  often  to  be  secured  years 
afterwards,  when  much  of  their  book  knowledge  is  wasted,  on 
entering  the  practical  walks  of  life.  This  is  simply  owing  to 
the  want  of  phrenological  knowledge  on  the  part  of  parents 
in  their  families,  and  teachers  in  their  schools.  A  father 
cherishes  a  fond  idea  that  when  his  son  comes  home  from 
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college,  he  will  relieve  his  hard  working  days  by  slipping  into 
his  business,  which  is  a  wholesale  grocery  ;  but  the  lad  has  a 
taste  for  music,  and  a  strong  ambition  to  become  a  musician 
and  composer.  Another  father  is  manager  of  a  bank  :  his  son 
is  just  home  from  college,  and  much  to  his  surprise  he  finds 
the  first  desire  of  his  heart  is  to  become  an  agriculturalist ;  he 
hates  indoor  hfe,  and  does  not  fail  to  say  so.  Another  father 
is  a  celebrated  surgeon,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  son's 
coming  home  from  school,  in  order  to  finally  decide  what  he 
is  to  make  his  hfe- work,  and  fondly  cherishes  the  hope  that 
as  he  is  his  only  son  he  will  take  up  his  profession  ;  but,  alas, 
he  shows  quite  another  talent,  namely,  an  artistic  taste.  The 
father  might  easily  have  found  from  the  formation  of  his  son's 
head  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  qualification  for  a  surgeon. 
Another  father  wishes  his  son  to  enter  his  business,  which  is  a 
face  manufactory,  but  the  lad  has  no  taste  or  genius  for  business, 
neither  could  he  succeed  in  it.  He  is  bent  on  becoming  a 
barrister,  and  from  a  barrister,  a  member  of  parliament  and 
statesman.  The  gift  of  oratory  would  be  thrown  away  in 
superintending  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
his  father's  business.  But,  alas,  his  father  did  not  know  the 
faculties  necessary  to  make  a  good  business  man,  or,  at  least, 
did  not  perceive  that  his  son  had  none  of  them. 

Another  boy  with  full  Veneration,  and  large  Conscientious- 
ness, and  very  large  Benevolence,  and  prominent  intellectual 
brain,  with  little  worldly  ambition,  wanted  to  become  a 
philanthropist,  and  he  became  one,  for  he  was  Gerrit  Smith. 
Another  boy  was  large  in  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  all 
the  Perceptive  faculties,  full  Comparison,  moderate  Order, 
and  average  Causuality  ;  large  Hunian  Nature  and  Language, 
full  Agreeableness  and  Mirthfulness  ;  wanted  so  much  to 
study  physiognomy  that  he  did  so,  and  became  the  celebrated 
Lavater. 

The  diamond  has  first  to  be  taken  away  from  the  dust,  and 
the  cutting  of  the  stone  is  necessary  to  give  it  its  lustre  before 
it  is  set.  So  the  child's  mind  has  to  develop  and  grow  out  of 
its  limited  surroundings  :  his  phrenology  is  the  telegraph  of 
his  mind  to  others,  as  well  as  to  himself.  His  character  is 
the  dial,  while  phrenology  is  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  and 
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telling  as  truly  the  characteristics  found  thereon,  as  the  sun 
of  the  universe  revealed  to  the  ancients  the  time  of  day. 

When  we  take  phrenology  into  the  schoolroom,  we  know 
whether  a  child  is  calculated  to  become  a  scientist  or  a  divine ; 
a  philosopher  or  naturalist ;  an  engineer  or  writer.  In  short, 
a  Darwin  or  a  Guthrie ;  a  Stuart  Mill  or  an  Owen  ;  a  Brunei 
or  a  Bronte. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  phrenology  does  not  origi- 
nate organs  to  suit  different  cases,  and  hence  a  child  has  a  temper, 
as  well  as  certain  other  tendencies,  before  phrenology  says  it  has. 
Phrenology  only  points  out  what  it  finds  ;  but  does  not  make  a 
child  more  destructive  or  quarrelsome  than  he  is.  One  thing 
should  be  carefully  remembered,  that  a  clever  child  should 
never  be  compared  with  one  that  is  more  backward.  We 
believe  much  harm  is  done  by  a  comparison  of  talents  in  un- 
equal scholars ;  but  each  child  should  be  compared  with  his 
own  efforts  from  time  to  time.  By  following  the  former  case 
the  one  child  is  spoiled  and  the  other  blunted.  When  phreno- 
logy has  pointed  out  the  calling  a  child  is  most  likely  to 
succeed  in,  it  must  be  encouraged  to  shine  in  that  particular, 
and  to  concentrate  effort.  The  words  of  the  great  sage  of 
Chelsea  should  be  engraven  on  every  child's  heart,  ^^  Be  no 
longer  a  chaos,  but  a  world,  or  even  a  Worldkin.  Produce  ! 
Produce !  were  it  but  the  pitifullest,  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  a  Product,  Produce  it  in  God's  name."  This  idea 
does  not  conflict  or  contradict  the  one  expressed  at 
the  beginning  on  watchfulness  against  over-pressure.  We  may- 
produce  in  so  many  ways  that  will  not  over-stimulate,  but  if 
there  is  no  definite  purpose  to  aim  at  even  in  small  things, 
there  is  little  result,  and  no  great  end  achieved.  To  this  end 
should  our  children  be  stimulated  and  educated. 
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